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By Cxinton Scorrarp 


I strayed at sunset through Jerusalem, 
And, as I wandered, a declining ray 
Lingered upon a golden hyssop spray 

Until it shimmered like a wondrous gem.,. 

Reaching to pluck the blossom from its stem, 
I was held spell-bound by the zither play 
Of one beyond the crannied barrier gray 

Whereof this flower was the sole anadem. 


Twas but a plaintive minor, yet compressed 
Within the strains there throbbed the 
soul of grief, 
A touch intangible that told of tears ; 
It was as though the spirit found relief 
Through music, pouring from an anguished breast 
The sorrows of innumerable years. 
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OLDVAG]HORS=1 Oak Av) 
By FRANK WALLER ALLEN 
IIT— RABELAIS 


“ Now make ye merry, my hearties, and gaily read 
with ease of body and rest of reins, and may a 
cancer carry you off tf you disown me after hav- 
ing read me.” 

Did you ever notice that the oldest authors 
within your heart owe their lives to a smile? 
Great books must needs be serious for they are 
about Life, but there never was one yet devoid 
of an appreciation of the humorous. Of the 
wholly serious there be a few, doubtless, you 
may name which your mind has deemed classic, 
though I venture they belong rather to the list 
af imposing charlatans whose stupidity is often 
mistaken for profundity. Great literature has 
to do with man and all that lies between his 
cradle and his grave. While it may begin with 
a cry and end with a wail there’s many a laugh 
in the middle. So, in all of time, have our 

_ hearts warmed toward the good folk who have 
given us a true measure of the values of Life 
and made us to ease our burdens.by the very 
shaking of our sides. Thus, because of these 
truths, a man whose writing-hand is that of a 
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genius has said in spirit, if from memory I 
should fail to use correctly his language, the 
words quoted at the opening of this Opinion 
are those of our good Master Rabelais, before 
whom we must all stand, hat in hand, in token 
of reverence and honor to him, prince of all 
wisdom, and king of comedy. 

Rabelais, the monk, because of this very 
sense of the things worth while, was a failure. 
He was a student of life and letters, and, in 
1532, for a priest to think and work was to be 
in great danger of the stake. To bea glutton, 
dirty, fat, and to grunt mentally was deemed 
the highest form of serving God. Rabelais was 
keenly alive to the pain, the joy, the sorrow 
and the fun of living. He wanted to get out of 
the sensuality and illiteracy about him, and so 
he did by the only way a man may do anything 
successfully — laughing while he worked. His 
eyes smiled upon a ridiculous age while he 
toiled with his mind and his hands. With all of 
this, however, Rabelias is.coarse. Yet person- 
ally he was infinately refined, compared say, with 
a monk of Touraine of the same time. And 
to no one belongs the right to know him who 
does not know how to read him. Just this atti- 
tude of mind is worthy of consideration. 
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To truly appreciate an old author one must 
create an atmosphere in which to meet with him. 
Rabelais, himself, readily agrees with me about 
the old clothes to wear, the subject of the first 
of these Onions. ‘‘Now make ye merry, my 
hearties, and gaily read with ease of body and 
rest of reins,” is but the same thing in different 
words. Yet there must needs be something be- 
sides the old clothes and an easy chair, for to 
fail to recognize a difference in individuality 
would immediately be to brand oneself dour- 
geois. There must be a friendly love to appre- 
ciate, and to love one must understand. 

First, then, but not of greatest importance, is 
environment. Who would read Richard Jeffries’ 
The Pageant of Summer, for example, in the 
late Maytime’s ample days when the apple-trees 
are all a-glory in their pink and white tinted 
blossoms? Why should you want to read a 
man’s word describing the wonder-waking beau- 
ties of the out-o’-doors and your kinship to it, 
when, with the turning of the head, you may 
_ fill your heart and eyes with the fragile beauty 
of the rose itself, and feel permeating your body 
and soul the poetry of its delectable perfume? 
When He may be so easily found I prefer to 
read God. Rather, isn’t it the time to read the 
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books of such a maker of pictures in the dead 
of the most sullen of winters when you must 
needs remind yourself that at least God never 
has forgotten to bring the springtimes? Didn’t 
you like it best during the colder January days, 
when there was a pitiable homesick longing for 
blue summer skies in your heart, as you toasted 
your feet before your wood fire while listening 
to the wind’s occasional rattling of the window 
through which fine snow had mysteriously sifted ? 

Likewise Rabelais isn’t to be read aloud be- 
fore children or in a gathering of teachers in a 
Sunday School. For this most noble creator of 
the Abbey of Théléme I would suggest being 
alone with no companion save your pipe. - 

Most important of all, none should read whose 
state of mind is not prepared to find sympathy 
with the old author’s point of view. To get into 
the spirit that will make the Romance of Gar- 
tantua and Pantagruel a work of art you should 
have a thorough understanding of many goodly 
facts concerning the people who made French 
history, social and political, from 1450 to near 
1600. Learn of the moral and ethical standards 
as well as the religious conditions of the time. 
j Then, even, if you still be prudish, read 
Sheldon’s /z His Steps. To know the old au- 
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thors one cannot come to them in goggles and 
gloves. Remember that Rabelais, too was a 
maker of pictures; that he only finds a modern 
publisher because he wrote some four hundred 
years ago; and that had he lived to-day his stories 
would have been promptly returned with regrets, 
even as yours and mine, from the magazines. 
Hallam says, ‘He is never serious in a single 
page, and seems to have had little other aim, in 
his first two volumes, than to pour out the exu- 
berance of his animal gayety;’’ while Coleridge, 
in his fondness for paradox, says, ‘“‘I could write 
a treatise in praise of the moral elevation of 
Rabelais’ works, which would make the church 
stare and the conventicle groan, and yet would 
be truth, and nothing but the truth.” Neither 
of them is quite right. He was a scholar, a 
philosopher, a man of letters, and from him all 
French genius proceed. He is to the literature 
of his country what Boccaccio is to Italy, and 
Chaucer to England. He was too much the 
clown to preach, and besides he hated monkery. 
_ But Rabelais saw things. He saw the emptiness 
of royalty, the hollow mockery of the court so- 
ciety and the shams of religion. Still, with it all, 
like the truly great man that he was, he saw even 
deeper into men’s hearts. In their hearts he 
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saw God. Thus, this keen insight into the lives 
of men and affairs, this humorous eye that of a 
surety must smile a little at it all, this bit of a 
monk within him, too, that caused him to slightly 
shake his head and wonder what God’s intention 
really was, all went to make the greatest satirist 
the world has ever known. 

At the last I will let him speak for himself: 


‘“‘And, therefore, to make an end of this Prologue, 
even as I give myself to an hundred thousand pan- 
niers-full of fair devils, body and soul, . . . in 
case that I lie so much as one single word in this 
whole history; after the like manner, St. Anthony’s 
fire burn you, Mahoom’s disease whirl you, the squin- 
ance with a stitch in your side, and the wolf in your 
stomach truss you, the bloodly flux seize upon you, 
the cursed sharp inflamations of wild fire, as slender 
and thin as a cow’s hair strengthened with quicksilver, 
enter into you, . . . and, like those of Sodom and 
Gomorrha, may you fall into sulphur, fire, and bottom- 
less pits, in case you do not firmly believe all that I 
shall relate unto you in this present Chronicle.” 
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THE TROUBADOUR’S FAREWELL 


(By WiLL1aM oF Porrou, A.D. 1101) 


(Translated by W. P. SHEPARD) 


Tho’ song be sad when heart is sore 

I’ll sing as once I sang of yore; 

I served Love well, but serve no more 
In Limousin and in Poitou. 


Now I depart in exile drear, 

Leaving behind my son so dear, 

By foes beset and in great fear 
Lest evil neighbors him undo. 


And if he be not brave and wise, 
When I am far ’neath alien skies, 
My coward son will folk despise 
And cast him down from his high seat. 


Unto my comrades hands I reach; 

For wrong done pardon I beseech; 

And in my well-loved Romance speech 
Lord Jesus oft in prayer I greet. 


Ah, War’s delight and Youth’s allure! 

Now see I neither shall endure, 

So tnrn to Him whose love is sure, 
Who on all sinners grace doth send. 


With Fame and Mirth I once abode, 
But God hath turned me from that road; 
Too hard now for my back the load, 

Too steep the track, too near the end. 
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What once I loved I cast aside, 

Song’s fame, Love’s glory, knightly pride. 

To seek Christ’s grave alone IJ ride. 
Upon His tomb to lift my prayer. 


And when they lay my bones in earth, 
I pray my friends of truth and worth 
By me to stand, for joy and mirth 
We had,— long since and otherwhere. 


So now forsake I joy and mirth, 
The gold, the gray, the silk, the vair. 


CHANGELESS 
By WARWICK JAMES PRICE 


“ All that is good is transient,” wrote the sage, 
Weighed down with worldly wisdom as with age; 

“ Love wanes, Life passes, Truth stands stricken dumb. 

“What promise tells of better days to come!” 


Self-blinded judge! The half is not the whole. 
Death’s hand may smite the shell — but not the soul. 
Mere matter changes,— Truth and Life and Love 
Stand fixt,—as changeless as their God above. 
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THF HEART’ S RETORN 


By GARNET NOEL WILEY 


When that great hour has come that is to be, 
Something that strains the leashes of my heart 
Will send me forth. Its yearning, even now, 
Impels me, though the evening winds are sweet, 
And though thy hand hath found content in mine. 
Not of my will, but willed for me to know 

The lash of sea-spray, fresh and cold and salt, 
Against my face; and willed for me to ride 

The green wave’s crest, Ulysses-like to see 

Far strands that stretch and beckon luringly. 
Out of me lies the power, yet rendeth me; 
Pulsing and throbbing in its primal might, 

A thing unsatisfied, nor understood, 

But that it bids me, leads me, drives me on! 


Yet when some tender twilight floods the sky, 

And all things dream against its banks of rose: 
Panting to cross the spaces of the stars— 

Dim buds that blossom while as yet ’tis day — 

Ill beat with restless wings into that zone, 

Where with sure face, and eyes turned toward my path, 
You, with your waiting breast and outstretched arms 
Stand to enfold me. Oh, to look, touch, cling! 

Then twilight close, night droop, fade stars, die world! 
For us furled wings and warm lip holding lip: 


-~To drift, thus clasped, into infinity. 
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SEEN IN OUR ASHES TIVE THEIR 
WONTED FIRES” 


By FANNY RUNNELLS POOLE 


The old priest led me through the silent nave, 

Past the high altar, near the warm-hued panes; 

Pausing a moment at the sculptured shrine 

Of martyred saint, he made obeisance due. 

The while I heeded how the tempered sun 

Mellowed the carven gloom of chorus-stalls, 

And graced with hallowed bloom the frescoed walls 

Picturing the blessed Mary and our Lord ... 
Thereafter swung a door mysterious, 


And straight I found me in the low-arched crypt. 
The Padre held a torch whose light revealed 
In ghastly rows, strange shapes and grewsome skulls, 
Gaunt arms and moldered frames. A shudd’ring fear 
Knocked at my heart and would have entered there; 
But from a concave of this charnel dread, 
There stole a scent of violets and wild thyme, 
And strains of music rose and fell anon, 

Which bade me pause, expectant, wond’ringly. 


‘‘Good Father,” then I spake, ‘‘is it some harp 

Makes melody this hour?” “ Perchance,” quoth he; 
“Here lie the bones of many a poet-bard. 

Know you that this most sacred edifice 

Did flourish in the thirteenth century, 

And all around were Languedoc and Provence!” 

I, too, slow-wending to the outward air — 

I marveled not these soft recurrent notes 

Should rise from crumbling dust once tuned to Love. 
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THIYP OR PRIA OFPYW IE AVR OSCOE 
TITAMER 


By Harry LYMAN KOOPMAN 


The Poems New and Old of William Roscoe 
Thayer have been before the public for thirteen 
years, a period which should have sufficed for 
the author’s countrymen to recognize the noble 
contribution which the volume makes to Ameri- 
can poetic literature. But discernment as well 
as time is needed by the public to ensure the 
good fame of poems like these. Yet there must 
be at least one American in ten thousand who 
is both capable of appreciating them and who, 
undistraéted by clamor and whirl, keeps his soul 
still and hallowed for the reception of great 
poetry such as Mr. Thayer offers. Even this 
minute fraction of our population would mean 
eight thousand admirers of the volume, all eager 
to welcome its successor. Yet there has been 
no successor, and it would seem that we who 
honor Thayer’s volume form an elect of a still 
higher proportion than one in ten thousand. 
But we have faith enough in our countrymen 
to hold that a public of less than a million for 
Thayer redounds not so much to our credit as 
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to the discredit of current publishing methods, 
which are thereby shown unable to mediate be- 
tween the best writers and the best readers. 
Thayer’s earlier volume, Confessions of Hermes, 
published—say rather printed—in 1884, rep- 
resented something better than youthful high 
promise. The present volume, which appeared 
ten years later, more than redeemed that prom- 
ise with a strength, depth, and richness of poetic 
thought and a mastery of expression that are 
not only a delight in themselves, but fill us with 
encouragement for the future of American song. 
A few of the poems in the later volume are, as 
might be inferred from the title, reprinted from 
the earlier. Among these are the exquisite lyric, 
Unworthiness, and the soul-cry, Jo 7; ruth. The 
reader who compares the two versions of the 
latter poem will notice one verbal change which 
plainly shows the poet’s increase of experience 
in life and art. There are other poems in the 
Confessions that deserved reprinting. For in- 
stance, a few ripening touches would have made 
that vital piece of black-verse, entitled Pau/, 
worthy to associate with the poems of the second 
volume. In faét the book is almost free from 
those impossible specimens of verse with which 
the youthful poet is apt to disfigure his first vol- 
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ume—but no judgement is so cruel to poetic 
firstlings as that of the poet’s own maturity. 

Turning to the poems that passed the scrutiny 
of their author’s later judgement, we see at a 
glance that Thayer can cut cameos with the 
deftest, as witness this gem: 


“Stand there a moment, while the sun 
Touches thy hair! Lift, lift those eyes divine 
Until they look in mine,— 

So!—I would clasp thee in embrace 
Death-proof, and feel thy face 

And breast and form melt, mingle, intertwine, 
Till Mine and Thine 

Were one, forever one!” 


But we can assure our readers that in spite of 
the universal tendency to rest content with brief 
poems that can be taken in at a glance, they will 
find the two longest poems Hadid and Waverley 
Revisited, also the best in the volume. These 
poems make clear that Thayer belongs among 
those who hold that poetry should be the off- 
spring of thought and emotion, not of emotion 
and words. Though Hadid should be judged as 
‘a unit, and extraéts give little idea of the cumu- 
lative effect of the whole, the following lines will 
at least suggest the riches that it offers to the 
reader: 
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“Exulting I greeted the sun, and I felt no 


longer the curse 

Of being a bubble of Time in a timeless 
universe. 

Unsadden’d, I watch’d the Tigris flow and 
the Galaxy shine — 

Let them rush on their race forever, the 


That presage of parting that darkens the 
spirits of friends who meet 

Cast not its shadow on me—my sweet was 
a permanent sweet. 

I leisurely grew to the stature and strength 
of a dignified man, 

Who summons not Haste to complete the 
building which Wisdom began, 

But layeth his courses with care, and leaveth 
no crevice for Time; 

And before I would venture to fly, I patiently 
taught me toclimb..... 

I counted no longer the days— Time was 
nothing to me who had all; 

They only a calendar need whose pittance of 
seasons is small, 

For which ascant measure of glory, or learning, 
or love, may be bought; 

But I, with the hoard of the ages to spend, 
could purchase me naught: 

A beggar ’mid riches, like him who starves 
in a mine of gold. 

Wearily, wearily over my head the indolent 
centuries roll’d,— 

Ever the brazen sun by day, and by night 
the languid moon ; : 
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Nature a dullard that mumbles by rote her 
monotonous tune, 

And waywardly fondles her playthings, then 
tosses them by, disdain’d; 

Each spring dismantled by Autumn, no 
permanent victory gained; 

A circuit of vain preparations! Motionless, 
wearily I 

Like the spike of a dial was fix’d, and saw 
them wheel sluggishly by! 


Yet, of the two poems, many readers will pre- 
fer Waverley Revisited, if only for the intoxica- 
tion of its rhymed elegiacs. Here the poet has 
room according to his strength and grace, and 
all the passion of youth recalled and of man- 
hood, present and pressing, urges him on to his 
highest achievement. Who can resist the swell- 
ing splendor of thought-music like this? 


“Hush! from the blossoms of Spring come 

sweet multitudinous voices, 

Whispers of spirits that seem to the eye 
as a bird or a tree; 

Meadow and hills are alive with joy,and 
the heaven rejoices, 

Ecstasy tuneth the lips of the world toa 
pean of glee. 

Wider horizons and borderless skies lift 
ever before thee, 5 

Thou shalt not cower, my soul, whose 
garment is wove by the sun! 
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Thou, with the world in thy heart, with 
eternity hovering o’er thee, 

Thou and the Spring and thy hope, and the 
Fountains of Being, are one.” 


It is not to be expected that burning passion 
and high philosophy, such as Mr. Thayer has 
lavished upon these few pages, can be poured 
out with the abundance of Longfellow’s gentle 
graciousness. Yet it is hard to resist a feeling 
of restraint on the part of the poet, and a con- 
viction that he has not given us half, in quantity, 
that he has had in him to give. The cause of 
his comparative silence we believe to be the lack 
of that subtle but real pressure, which popular 
appreciation exerts upon the artist. Owing to 
this lack, which we seem justified in assuming, 
Mr. Thayer is now, in the prime of his powers, 
squandering on prose—though few can write 
it better—the talent that should be given to 
poetry, which how few can write so well! He 
has given the world enough of his best to show. 
his quality. Is there not in America a discrimi- 
nating public large enough to call forth by its 
favor a sufficient quantity of our poet’s work to 
compel the attention of the world at large to 
those rare gifts which a fortunate few have de- 
lighted to discover? 
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THE PHANTOM ANVIL 


By RAYMOND BROWNING 


“ Cling-clang, cling-clang, cling-clang-clang,” 
Merrily the young smith’s anvil rang. 
He smiled in the forge as he stirred the fire 
And mused and dreamed as the flames leaped higher. 
The heart’s new thrill made the toil seem play,— 
His girl wife bore him a son that day; 
He gripped the tongs and the hammer swang 
To the anvil’s “ Clang-clang, cling-clang-clang.” 


“ Cling-clang, cling-clang, cling-clang-cling,” 
Years tripped by to the hammer’s swing. 
The blacksmith’s hands grew hard as horn, 
The wife of his youth was gray and worn; 
Their fondest hopes were wrecked one day — 
The wilful first-born ran away — 
Yet sweet and low would the mother sing 
A hymn to the anvil’s “ Cling-clang-cling.” 


“*Clang-clang, clang-clang, clang-clang-clang,” 

* Joy to the world,” the church-bell rang. 
But the minister scarcely checked his tears 
As he thought of his wanton boyhood years; 
The village home, and the shop long still, 
The grave on a lonely shaded hill, : 
While a sweeter song than the choir sang, 
Was the phantom anvil’s “ Cling-clang-clang.” 
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UG LOLPTA 
By Sir THOMAS MORE (1478-1535) 


Is not this an unjust and an unkind public 
weal, which giveth great fees and rewards to 
gentlemen, as they call them, and to goldsmiths 
and to such others, which be either idle persons, 
or else only flatterers, and devisers of vain pleas- 
ures: and of the contrary part maketh no gen- 
tle provision for poor plowmen, colliers, labor- 
ers, carters, iron-smiths, and carpenters; without 
whom no commonwealth can continue 
and yet, besides this, the rich men, not only by 
private fraud, but also by common laws do every 
day pluck and snatch away from the poor some 
part of their daily living . . they invent and 
devise all means and crafts, first how to keep 
safely, without fear of losing, that they have 
unjustly gathered together, and next how to 
lure and abuse the work and labor of the poor 
for as little money as may be these devices, when 
the rich men have decreed to be kept and ob- 
served under color of the commonalty, that is 
to say, also of the poor people, then ey be 
made laws. 


About Our Contributors 


Clinton Scollard : vide THE PATHFINDER, Vol. I, No.1. 


Frank Waller Allen: vide THE PATHFINDER, Vol. I, 
No. 5. 


Warwick James Price, poet and journalist, was edu- 
cated at Yale. Mr. Price is a frequent contributor to 
magazines. His home is in Philadelphia. 


Fanny Runnells Poole, music teacher and composer, 
was educated at Tilton Seminary, New Hampshire, with 
subsequent study and teaching in Boston and New York. 
She has published a book of verse, A Bank of Violets. 


W. P. Shepard: vide THE PATHFINDER, Vol. I, No.1. 


Garnet Noel Wiley, writer of poems and stories for 
various magazines, lives in Washington, D. C. 


Raymond Browning, graduate of Webb School, Bell 
Buckle, Tenn., and Trinity College, is principal of Cen- 
tral Academy, Littleton, N. C. 


flarry Lyman Koopman: vide THE PATHFINDER, Vol. 
I, No. 5. 


South Atlantic Quarterly 


DURHAM, N. C. 


EDWIN MIMS 


WILLIAM H. GLASSON \z ditors 


Established in 1902. A high-class Literary 
Magazine. Subscription, $2.00 a year 


Address 


SOUTH ATLANTIC QUARTERLY 
DURHAM, N, C. 


The Mosher Books 


4, My Complete Catalogue 
revised and enlarged in format, 
printed in red and black, 64 
pages, will be ready Novem- 
ber first. 


4 The Mosher Books can be 


found at some of the largest 
and best book shops in the 
United States. If your book- 
seller does not carry them, I 
shall be pleased to give you 
the name of the nearest dealer 
who does. 


47 At All Events, do not fail 


to get my new catalogue. It is 
simply unique in the annals of 
catalogue making, and will be 
sent postpaid on request. — 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


COLLEGE FRIENDSHIPS 


—S—” 


Turse verses were written by President CHARLES CUTH- 
BERT HALL, and read at the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Delta Psi Fraternity at Williams College. 

They express the faith, held by many in common with 
the author, in the continuity beyond the years of the real 
friendship of souls. The message will be a stimulus and 
consolation to all to whom it comes. 

As a piece of bookmaking, the volume is the best that 
has come from The Sewanee Press. The type used is the 
beautiful Caslon, and the paper is “Arches” French hand- 
made. It was dampened before printing and the sheets 
were afterwards smoothed in the dry-press. There is a 
touch of antique red on the title-page and the colophon is 
likewise rubricated. Otherwise the volume is without 
decoration, making its appeal through its dignified sim- 
plicity. 

The entire edition consists of only 180 copies. Of these, 
ten copies will be bound in full levant with silk ends, 
stamped in gold; the remaining 180 copies will be bound 
in limp leather. The special copies will be sold for $10 
each, and the others at $2 each. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
OF SEWANEE TENNESSEE 


LIPPINCOTT’S STANDARD REFERENCE WORKS 


THE JCEW EDITION OF 


Chamber’s Cyclopedia of English Literature 


There is no single work of more importance for library, 
school, and college than this. 


A CLEAR AND COMPREHENSIVE SURVEY of English literature from 
the beginning to the twentieth century. 

CONTAINS AN AUTHENTIC BIOGRAPHY or every American and 
English writer of note, whether poet, dramatist, novelist, or historian. 

THE MATERIAL condensed into the three volumes of Chamber’s Cyclo- 
pedia of English Literature would ordinarily fill a dozen or more books. 

IT IS THE CHEAPEST AUTHORITATIVE REFERENCE WORK 
OF SIMILAR SCOPE NOW IN PRINT. 

IT CONTAINS the essence of hundreds of the most valuable books in 
English literature, and is a library in itself. 

Illustrated with approved portraits and drawings. 
Contains over 2500 pages. A detailed Table of Contents 
in each volume. Complete in three imperial octavo vol- 


umes stoutly bound. Parte? 


Three Imperial Octavo Volumes, Cloth, $12.00 net 
Three-quarter Levant, - - - - 25.00 met 


Lippincott’s Pronouncing Dictionary of 
Biography and Mythology 
By JosEPH THoMAS, M.D., LL.D. _ 


This magnificent work, which for years has been in its 
department without a rival in the estimation of scholars, 
has lately undergone an extensive revision, which was 
rendered necessary by the great strides that have taken 
place in every field of human activity in the last few 
years ; is now offered to the public in a greatly improved 
form, embracing beside the revision of the articles in- 
cluded in previous issues, numerous new biographical 
sketches of persons who have lately become of sufficient 
prominence to merit mention. 


Subscription edition in two large octavo volumes. 2550 
double-column pages. 


Buckram, - - - - - - - $15.00 
Half Russia, - - - - - - - 17.50 
Half Morocco, - - - - - - 20.00 


Sample pages and full particulars of these valuable works sent on application. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., Philadelphia 


EMERSON’S ESSAY 


ON 


COMPENSATION 


‘Tue SEWANEE PRESS is issuing a print of this 
notable essay, which, at the same time expresses 
the faith in which THE Press was founded and 
is operated, and is recognized to be the most 
characteristic of all of Emerson’s homilies on 
the philosophy of life. 

The essay has an appropriate introductory note 
by Professor LEwis NATHANIEL CHASE of the 
Department of English in Indiana University. 

It is set up in a beautiful old style type and 
printed on paper of an antique finish. Itisa 
good example of dignified bookmaking. 

The edition is bound in two ways: The first style 
is covered with marbled-paper boards with paper 
_ label. This edition sells for $3.00 a copy. The 
second style is bound with wrapper covers and 
sells for $1.00 a copy. The edition is limited to 
200 of the first and 500 of the second styles. 


A NOTABLE WORK BY THE POET, LANIER 


Shakspere ti Forerunners 


Studies in Elizabethan Poetry and 
tts Development from Early English 


By SIDNEY LANIER 


Contents 


1, THE ELIZABETHAN WRITERS — The Formal Side of Poetry. 
Il, THE SUPERNATURAL in Early English and in Shakspere: Address 
of the Soul to the Dead Body compared with Hamlet. 
Ill]. NATURE in Early English and in Shakspere: Beowulf and Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream. 
IV. SOME BIRDS of English Poetry: The Phenix of Cynewulf and or 
Shakspere, and Dunbar’s Twa Douws. 
V. WOMEN of English Poetry Down to Shakspere: St. Fuliana and 
Love’s Labour Lost. 
VI. THE WIFE of Middle English Poetry. 
VII-X. SONNET-MAKERS from Surrey to Shakspere. 
XI-XII. PRONUNCIATION of Shakspere’s Time. (With illustrations from 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona). 
XIII-XIV. MUSI€ of Shakspere’s Time. 
XV-XVIII. DOMESTIC LIFE of Shakspere’s Time. 
XIX. THE DOCTORS of Shakspere’s Time. 
XX-XXI. GROWTH OF SHAKSPERE’S TECHNICAL ART, 
XXII-XXIV. SHAKSPERE’S SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT. 


These two large and sumptuous volumes contain much of the best 
prose work left by the poet Lanier, They make truly delightful read- 
ing, and are full of vitality and suggestion. With a beautiful type page, 
set by DeVinne, a hundred most interesting old prints, portraits and 
facsimiles in two colors, and a binding of royal scarlet, the books 
make an ideal volume for the book-worm, Regular edition, $10.00 net. 


‘Bound in 3-4 morocco, net 820.00. Limited edition, 102 
copies, on large hand-made paper, with spectal features, 
braftically sold out already; a few copies left at 825.00 net. 


es CGUTSOPPSHERE sot -s5canc-= 3g" 

Messrs. DouBLEDAY, PAGE & Co., [Path., 8, 06 
133 East 16th St.. NEw York CiTy. 

Please send me a copy of the...........edttion of SHAKSPERE 


AND His FoRERUNNERS, for which I enclose $.......... 
INCL Ba oc CODEN DOES NE BEDI OSE NE AES Suma One Goce 


Addréssn ea. eee ee x7 Oe SNe Sete 


THE ARMY OF THE 
REPUBLIC 


HE SEW ANEE PRESS has issued in a beautifully printed form 
"T tte address which the Secretary of War, the Honorable WILLIAM 

H. Tart, delivered at the Union League Club of Chicago on 
Washington’s Birthday. The address, setting forth in clear phrases 
the well-known but frequently misinterpreted policy of the present 
National Administration with respect to national defense, is here pre- 
served in fitting form. 

The type used is a bold modern roman letter, and the pages of attract- 
ive antique-finished paper are 6 xg inches in size, 

The edition consists of six hundred copies. Four hundred and 
seventy-five copies have been bound in stiff wrapper-covers, the price 
of which is Fifty Cents each, One hundred and twenty-five copies 
have been bound in limp leather and these will be sold at Two Dol- 
lars a copy. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS OF 
SEWANEE TENNESSEE 


WORK AND PAY 


HIS homily on the true motive and spirit of the worker should 
be in the hands of every person who has any kind of work to 
do, either of the head or hand. Those who believe that ‘¢la- 

bor conquers everything,’’ and who hold that the salvation of the world 
will be greatly helped by the bettering of the spirit in which its work is 
done, will desire to have this little essay widely circulated and read. 
Employers will, in some instances perhaps, want to use it for gifts to 
their employes. 

Tue Sewanee Press has printed the essay in attraCtive style, and 
yet the price is moderate. The edition sells for Twenty-five Cents a 
copy; or at special rates for quantities. The pages are 64”x 93” in 
size, with ample margins around the print, and the binding is a wrapper- 
cover of heavy paper. 

A few copies of a special edition have been printed on art book paper 
of antique finish, bound in wrappers, at Fifty Cents a copy. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
of SEWANEE TENNESSEE 


American Familiar Verse 
VERS DE SOCIETE 


Edited, with an Introduction by BRANDER MATTHEWS, 
Litt.D. (Yale), of Columbia University. Crown 8vo. 
$1.40 mez. 

Bao The selections here made are admirably adapted for this pur- 
pose. Several of them will be new even to the most omnivorous de- 


vourers of fiction. The special introductions to the stories are both 
biographical and critical.— The Outlook. 


New Collected Rhymes 


By ANDREW Lanc. Crown 8vo. $1.25 net. 


_» + .* There is plenty of art in his new collection of poems, but if 
it leaves an uncommonly pleasant impression it is because there is in 
it, likewise, plenty of genuine thought and feeling.—New York Tribune. 


Adventures Among Books 


By ANDREW LANG. With Photogravure Portrait after Sir 
W. B. RicuMonp, R.A. Crown 8vo. $1.60 et. By 
mail, $1.70. 

Here we have Mr. Lang at his best. . . . The recollections, per- 
haps, are the best things in the book —of Stevenson, Dr. John Brown, 
and Oliver Wendell Holmes, all Ree aes delicate, and perceptive 
in criticism, reticent to the point of shyness, But the lighter literary 
essays have that elusive humour of which we have spoken, even in a 
greater degree than the recollections, and in the ‘* The Boy”? Mr, Lang 
is almost rollicking — for Mr. Lany.—Morning Post, London. 


The Earthly Paradise 


By WILLIAM Morris. With a new Photogravure Portrait 
and an Introduction by J. W. MackaIL. 4 vols. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, gilt top, boxed, $5.00. 


*,* This entirely new edition is printed in large type on light wove paper, 
the binding being uniform with Mr. Mackatl’s ‘‘Life of Morrts.’” 


Songs of Childhood 


By WALTER Ramat. With a Frontispiece, “Under the 
Dock Leaves,” from a drawing by RicHARD DOYLE. 
16mo. $1.20 met. 


LONGMANS, GREEN ®& CO. 
93 Fifth Avenue New York City 


THREE IMPORTANT BOOKS 
ON FOREIGN MISSIONS 


* * 
* 


— 


. MISSIONARY WORK IN THE EAST: by Sir Henry Mor- 
TIMER Duranp, Ambassador of Great Britain to the United 
States. 


II. THE RELATION OF DIPLOMACY TO FOREIGN MIS- 
SIONS: by the Honorable Joun W. Foster, Former Secretary 
of State of the United States. 


III. THE SECULAR PRESS AND FOREIGN MISSIONS: by 
J. A. Macponarp, Managing Editor of The Globe, Toronto, 
Canada. 


These books are bound separately with loose cover wrapper, the price 
being Fifty Cents each. : 

These very important papers are here presented in a form that will 
be highly satisfactory to the colle€tor of choice books. The paper is 
an antique finish, folded into pages 64”x 93” in size. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS OF 
SEWANEE TENNESSEE 
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